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“THE LORD IS GOOD, A STRONG HOLD IN THE DAY OF TROUBLE; AND HE KNOWETI THEM THAT TRUST IN HIM.” 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 
CHAPTER XXII.—SIXPENCE MAKES MORE REFLECTIONS, 
AND TELLS OF A DYING YOUTH AND HIS MOTHER, 
Iris not usual for creatures of my stamp to continue 
long in one service; and it gave me no surprise 
that Willy B——, like the majority of my previous 
Owners, sbon parted with me. It is well, my friend, 
for these memoirs that I can boast of that instinc- 
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tive perception of which I told you, that takes in 
the past as well as the present history of those to 
whom, but for a brief space, I become the servant, 
or I should have little to tell. But again, I charge 
you not to ask me of their future, for that is 
concealed. 

We were parted, then, my sailor possessor and I. 
It was on the eve of his departure that I slipped 
from his hand, and was soon under the lock and 
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key of a careful tradesman. I could give you his 
history, but it needs not. Let it suffice that, after 
a few days, 1 was once more on the road to this 
great city, in close companionship with much ster- 
ling coin of all denominations, bound to a busy house 
of merchandise. I did not remain long there, but 
commenced again a series of rapid and constant 
mutations, which, while they kept me bright, served 
also more and more to rub down my angularities 
and projections to a smooth and uniform sur- 
face. 

In the course of these wanderings, I witnessed 
again and again, in the character of those with whom 
I came in contact, the effect produced on mankind 
by individual and personal virtues and vices. In 
the half paralyzed and trembling hand of the profli- 
gate debauchee of hoary aspect, but whose age had 
not yet reached its meridian, I felt the truth of the 
inspired declaration, “The wages of sin is death.” 
In the covetous grasp of the dishonest man, I learned 
to pity the wretch who is willing to risk his reputa- 
tion in this life, and his soul hereafter, for gain. 
I have. perceived the shame and dishonour and 
wretchedness which follow hard after the idle and 
slothful and thriftless. On the other hand, I have 
seen, in the past and present history of others, the 
natural effects of frugality, industry, and skill, and 
talents improved, bringing back a return of pros- 
perity and increasing wealth. 

Do I tire you, my friend, by this retrospect? Or 
shall I go on to remark that, in the histories of 
others of my passing owners, I have seen how in- 
adequate is any amount of outward wealth and 
apparent luxury, to purchase ease and inward peace 
and satisfaction; while yet further, in those of others 
I have observed that no amount of worldly prudence 
and foresight can avert the sudden stroke, or the 
gradual decay, by which earthly success may be 
overthrown and sunk into ruin. And, were I a 
moralist like you, my poor friend, I should wonder 
much that your fellows in this state and stage of 
endless existence, should so set their affections on 
things which are not, and which perish in the using, 
to the neglect and final abandonment of the prize 
of eternal riches set before them in that volume 
at your elbow. But enough; I proceed with my 
own history. 

From the bustle and confusion of the city, I was 
once more transported to the comparative quiet, 
idleness, and dissipation of a little watering-place 
on the coast, where for many months I circulated 
freely among its inhabitants and visitors, and where, 
without attracting any particular share of attention, 
I became the unsuspected witness and depository 
of petty jealousies, heartburnings, scandals, schemes, 
humiliations, and triumphs. I could give you 
enough of these to filla volume; but why need I? 
You have but to open your eyes, and you may see 
follies enough around you, even in the tivo con- 
tracted worlds of your human existence—Whirlpool 
Rents and Peggram’s Wharf. Depend upon the 
word and experience of a Crooked Sixpence, human 
nature, which some of your wise men and would-be 
philosophers cry up as so perfect, is the same every- 
where; there is little difference. So, let me return 
to my watering-place, not to reveal and descant 





upon human folly, but to open before you a scene of 
hope in tribulation and joy in sorrow. 

It was summer-time, and the soft breezes of the 
south gently entered a small drawing-room over. 
looking the sea. The window was thrown open, 
but a screen of flowering plants in the balcony 
beyond, concealed the interior of that apartment 
from the prying eyes on the gay parade below. 

The room had occupants. <A lady of middle age 
was seated near the window. On a table near to 
her were scattered implements and materials for 
feminine industry, two or three books also, and a 
silken purse of open network, in which I, with 
others of my kind, were lightly confined. I had 
only that morning been introduced into this 
society. 

My mistress was not occupied. Her hands were 
still, and, though her eyes were bent towards one 
of the volumes which lay open before her, she did 
not read; her thoughts, wandering from that, were 
concentrated on another theme. 

There was silence in the apartment; yet my 
owner was not alone. Reclining on a couch was 
a youth, whose pallid face, though tinged with 
a hectic flush, and attenuated frame and rapid 
pulse, told of incurable bodily malady. The coun- 
tenance of the young man was very lovely. Lip, 
eyebrow, and forehead were beautifully shaped; 
his eyes beamed with a softened lustre, and around 
his temples clustered auburn locks, on which a 
mother’s hand had often been laid with maternal 
pride. 

They were not at home, that mother and son. 
Their home was very far away, amidst the busier 
scenes of life; and for their history a few words 
will suffice. 

My new owner was a merchant’s wife; and the 
son, over whom she watched with an anguished 


| heart, was her only child. A weak and feeble infant 


at first, he had grown and strengthened into boy- 
hood and youth. With what anxious care and 
foreboding his early fragile existence had been 
tended, and with what exultant hope the apparent 
conquest over inherent disease had been watched 
and promoted, need no words of mine to describe. 
With bodily strength came mental vigour. The 
boy panted for knowledge, and knowledge was in- 
parted; while yet fresh fields of information, and 
new and stronger impulses urged him on, as boy: 
hood merged into youth, and youth into early 
manhood. Bright expectations were formed then. 
“ Let him follow his bent,” said his parents; “ why 
tie him down to the routine of mercantile existence!” 
So he went to college. 

Better still than his intellectual progress, or his 
bodily vigour, the youth had “passed from death, 
unto life.” The loving counsels of a Christian 
mother, the heartfelt warnings and instructions of 
a Christian father, the fervent prayers of both, had 
brought forth their appropriate fruit. Yearnings 
for human lore and intellectual greatness had been 
sanctified by still deeper aspirations for moral worth 
and undying wisdom, and power to do good to the 
souls of men. 

In the midst of this, while hope and expectation 
and exultation were slowly ripening, came a voice 
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from the unseen world, “The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee.” Stricken by the insidious malady 
—God’s messenger—which thenceforth was slowly 
to exhaust every vital power, the young student 
sank prostrate. Vain thought, that southern 
breezes, and quiet repose, and ocean’s breath, will 
avert the final catastrophe! Still the voice whis- 
pers ever, ever, to his prepared and ready soul, “ The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee.” 


“Mother!” The voice was soft and gentle, but 
it startled the listener, who rose and approached 
the couch. 

“You weep, dear mother—why ?” 

It was true, tears unconsciously had stolen down 
the mother’s cheek ; but she hastily dried them and 
smiled. 

“TI did not know that I wept, Vincent. My 
thoughts were roaming; I was thinking of your 
father when you spoke.” 

“Which father?” asked the young man, taking 
his mother’s hand in his own, and pressing it to 
his lips. 

“Your earthly father, Vincent—my husband.” 

“Ts that subject—I mean that object of thought 
—a mournful one, mother?” demanded the son, 
pleasantly smiling. 

“ Ah no, not in itself; but——” 

“I understand; you were thinking how you 
should best comfort him when I am gone,” he 
whispered. He spoke but in whispers, and his 
breast heaved painfully as he slowly uttered the 
words; but his eye was bright and undimmed, and 
still a peaceful smile rested on his lips. 

“May not that trial yet be spared us both ?” 
said the mother, falteringly ; and tears again rose 
to her eyes, as, looking up, she softly ejaculated, 
“‘Father, if it be possible !’ ” 

“Mother, dear mother, I wish to speak to you; 
I should like to say it now: shall I?” 

There was no audible reply, but the attenuated 
and almost powerless hand of the young man, still 
held in his mother’s, was lightly pressed. 

“Until within these few days, mother,” he went 
on, speaking slowly and faintly, but firmly and 
cheerfully, “ I have thought it possible that I might 
recover. You know how flattering this complaint 
is; and I have willingly deceived myself, not so 
much for my sake, I think, as for yours and my 
dear father’s, that health and strength would re- 
turn.” 

“And surely it may yet be!” The words 
— sorrowfully from the mother’s tremulous 
Ips. 

“Mother, no. Look!” and the young invalid 
stretched out his arm and bared it. It was so 
wasted, and shrunken, and fragile, it was scarcely 
more than bone clothed with skin. Flesh there 
seemed none. “Think what I was six months, 
even three months ago, mother,” he went on, “and 
see what I am now! and Iam daily becoming weaker. 

en we first came here, I could walk on the 
beach, leaning on your arm, for an hour without 
resting; then half an hour's exercise tried me, and 
my steps were feebler, and now I can _ scarcely 
totter across the room without help. Do not let 





us deceive ourselves, my dear, dear mother; in a 
little time we shall have to part.” 

The mother bent down and pressed her lips to 
her son’s pale forehead; she could not speak—her 
heart was too full. 

“T spoke to Dr. G—— this morning,” continued 
Vincent; “I urged him to give his opinion boldly 
and truly. I asked him if he did not consider me 
to be dying—my case hopeless. I said he need 
‘not fear to alarm me, but that I required to know 
—demanded that he would deal honestly with me. 
Mother, he told me what I now repeat: I am fast, 
very fast, going home.” 

Once more the mother kissed her boy, and her 
lips moved, but her heart was too full; the words 
she would have uttered died on her tongue. 

“ All I have to do now, dearest mother, is to 
comfort you and my father. When will he re- 
turn ?” 

“To-morrow; he will be here to-morrow,” she 
said. It required an effort, but she made it, and 
it relieved her heart. 

“Tam glad. I shall see him once more; but 
mother, if I should not—tell him how happy— 
happy——” For a few minutes his strength and 
voice failed here. When he spoke again, it was in 
a feebler tone; and the listener had to bend over 
him to catch the faint utterances which he breathed 
forth: “‘Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, Tuov art with me. Thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me.’” And then he 
lapsed into a gentle slumber—a smile still on his 
lips. 

And then, my friend, it would have done you 
good, had you been there, to see how that afflicted 
mother, when she had carefully and tenderly drawn 
a light covering over the frail and dying youth, 
retired from, his side, and, kneeling reverently, 
poured out her full soul before her God and Saviour, 
not in heart-broken petitions for his recovery, nor 
in deep reproaches and reprovings, and accusations 
of unkindness and cruelty, but in thanks—thanks, 
my poor friend—that she had been the mother of 
such a son, and that in and by him her hope and 
trust and faith in God, and her love to him, had 
now been strengthened. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE POOR CLERK RESUMES HIS OWN 
STORY, BUT DOES Nor FINISH IT. 
Tue poor clerk had but just finished hastily jotting 
down the foregoing history, when the gentle and 
respectful, but well understood tap at his door by 
Mr. Keenedge, compelled him to turn his attention 
from his solitary occupation. 

“You told me to come up again to-night, John ; 
but, if you are busy, you have only to say so, you 
know,” said the small barber, putting in his head, 
and looking questioningly at the papers on his 
poor lodger’s table. 

“No, no; come in, my good friend,” said the 
poor clerk, collecting his materials bashfully, and 
contriving coyly to cover over his Crooked Six- 


. pence with the loose sheets of his manuscript. 


« Always busy, John,” remarked Mr. Keenedge, 
seating himself in his own chair by the fireside, 
which, being replenished, was briskly burning. 
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“T like to keep myself employed, you see, Mr. 
Keenedge: it helps to drive away unpleasant re- 
flections,” said the lonely man, with a sigh. 

“T tell you what you should do, John,” rejoined 
his visitor; “ you should write a book.” 

* A book! I!” exclaimed the poor clerk, blush- 
ing and stammering; “ you are joking, my good 
friend.” 

“ Books have been writ, John, by men a deal less 
clever than you are—by all accounts, leastways.” 

“Tt may be so; I am sure I don’t know,” said 
the solitary, dreamily : “ but book-making is a poor 
trade, I am afraid.” 

“And that’s true too,” rejoined the landlord. 
“Did I ever tell you, John—I don’t think I ever 
did, though—about the lodger I had before you ?” 

“T think not; I do not remember that you ever 
did,” said the poor clerk. 

“ Ah, I could tell you something about book- 
making, John. He was a Autuor, he was.” 

“ Indeed !” 

* Yes, John; and here he used to sit, in this very 
room, day after day and week after week, poor 
fellow——” 

“You don’t say so, my friend!” ejaculated the 
lonely man, with more animation than he usually 
evinced. “I hope he has not left his spirit behind 
to haunt me.” 

“ Ah, he had a brave spirit, though, and he had 
need to have, from all I ever saw. But I did not 
come to talk about him—it makes me melancholy 
like; I had rather hear your story, John, if you 
don’t mind going on with it.” 

“T am afraid that will make you melancholy 
too,” sighed the lodger; “ but if you like to run the 
risk, I have not forgotten my promise ;” and here- 
upon he recommenced his history where it was 
broken off on the previous evening. 

“My father’s death,” the speaker went on, 
“ completely altered my prospects and pursuits. It 
was found, on investigating his affairs, that there 
was very little property to be shared among his 
survivors. His practice had, indeed, been tolerably 
lucrative ; but he had been careless about money, 
and his domestic expenses had always been heavy. 
However, not to tire you with this, I shall only add 
that it was necessary to dispose of his practice, and 
to break up his establishment. For a little while, 
I found a home with one of my married sisters ; 
and, if I had chosen, I might have remained with 
my brother-in-law, who was a good-natured, hos- 
pitable farmer, and who offered to bring me up to 
that business; but I did not want to vegetate, as I 
said, in the country all my life; so a situation was 
found for me in London. I became a merchant’s 
clerk.” 

Here the poor clerk paused, and painful re- 
flections seemed to pass through his mind, for he 
laid his hand on his forehead, and leaned, for a 
moment or two, over the table. 

“John,” said the little barber, timidly—stretching 
across to lay his hand on his lodger’s knee—“ don’t 
go on, John, if it troubles you. I wouldn’t. We'll 
talk about somethink more cheery.” 

“No, I won’t shrink from my promise, Mr. 
Keenedge. I don’t mind. I was only collecting 
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my ideas; they wander sadly, at times, I am afraid; 
but it is all before me now. 

“ Well, I came to London,” he continued, “ and 
entered on my engagement. My employers—] 
shall not mention their names.” 

“No, no; quite right, John: name no names,” 
interposed the listener. 

“They were strict men of business; but they were 
kind-hearted and generous as well, and I had no 
reason tocomplain. Complain! I have much reason 
to respect and honour them to this day, to say 
nothing of gratitude and thankfulness. One of 
them had known my father, too; and on this 
account, perhaps, I was looked upon as a little 
above a common junior clerk; it was known, too, 
or understood, that when I came of age I should 
have my share of my father’s property: it was not 
much, as I said; but it was to be equally divided, 
and my part of it was something less than two 
hundred pounds. 

“ Having this expectation,” continued the poor 
clerk—“ and I took care not to let it be known how 
small it was, so that it soon got to be whispered 
among the other clerks that I was heir to a good for- 
tune—I say, having this expectation, my company 
began very soon to be courted. ‘There was one 
young man especially, into whose society I was 
thrown soon after my advent into London, with 
whom I soon became intimate. His name was—” 

“Stop, John,” said Mr. Keenedge, hastily and 
warningly ; “ you said you wasn’t a-going to name 
names, you know.” 

“True; I forgot for the moment. Well, let me 
say that this young man’s name was Owen—he was 
a Welshman—yes, that will do—Owen. He was 
some years my senior, and he was alive to all the 
dissipations and profligacies of London; and yet, 
withal, he was apparently so open and ingenuous, 
that I did not for some time discover all the hidden 
mysteries and iniquities of his character. I may 
say this, not as an excuse for my own guilty ex- 
cesses, my friend, but to account for the ascend- 
ancy he quickly gained over me. 

“ Before I say any more of this miserable con- 
nection thus formed, however, I must open another 
page in my history. 

“When Ileft my sister’s house, her husband good- 
naturedly accompanied me to London, and intro- 
duced me to some family connections of his ow, 
by whom I was kindly received, and who invited 
me to visit them as often as I pleased. My brother- 
in-law also busied himself in obtaining lodgings 
for me a little way out of the city, at no great dis- 
tance from those relatives of his. Thus, you set; 
though a stranger, I commenced my life in London 
advantageously. I had liberal and indulgent em- 
ployers, a comfortable home, and respectable friends 
who were inclined to take an interest in my wel- 
fare, and who opened their doors to receive me 4s 
a guest. But of what avail was all this, when | 
wilfully threw away every advantage, and——but I 
am anticipating what yet remains of my history: 
let me go back. 

“In the family of which I have just spoken was 
one who soon became mixed up with my day dreams, 
and made my heart throb with wild and wayward 
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love: Ellen—the loveliest, gentlest, kindest of 
beings.” - 

“Please, John, don’t,”said the compassionate lit- 
tle barber softly, as he marked the change in his 
friend’s voice, and looking up saw the strong effort 
it required to keep down the rising emotions: “I 
understand it all, John, without your telling. 
Haven’t I passed through it ?” 

Perhaps the poor clerk did not hear, or lost the 
import of his landlord’s well-meant but mistaken 
effort at consolation. For, after gazing vacantly 
for a moment at Mr. Keenedge, his countenance 
resumed its ordinary subdued and humble expres- 
sion, and he went on with his history as though 
he had not been interrupted. 

“ Ellen soon became the secret object of my idol- 
atry. I was too cautious, however, to let it appear 
that I thought of her. I knew that, at that early 
stage of our acquaintance, I should only defeat my 
own object by openly avowing my admiration and 
love. Not that my intentions or wishes were other 
than honourable. In my wildest profligacy and 
wickedness, I never thought other of Ellen than 
befitted her purity. There was indeed a holy in- 
nocence around her; and I thought only how, for 
her sake, if she were hereafter to be my wife, I could 
abandon all my evil courses as easily and eagerly 
as I had entered upon them: poor, stupid, pre- 
sumptuous, conceited and unreasoning fool that I 
was! As though the seeds of evil sown in the 
human heart, and nourished there by evil passions, 
could be torn up by the root at will! Yet, I 
thought so, and I meant it: and it is one deep 
and burning reproach and degradation spared me, 
that I never entertained one thought or feeling in 
reference to Ellen, which would have compromised 
her purity.” 

“Bless you, John, for saying so!” burst out the 
little barber, jumping up from his chair, and step- 
ping across to the poor solitary, whose hand he 
clasped and commenced shaking energetically with 
both hisown. “I might have been sure of it, John, 
knowing what I do know of you; but I was afraid 
too. I hope you'll pardon me, John; but I did 
begin to be afraid: but it is all right now; so, 
cheerily ! cheerily !’” 

It was an unfortunate flight this, of the little 
barber, as far as his hearing any more of his lodger’s 
story that night was concerned. Not that the 
poor clerk took offence at his friend’s honest en- 
thusiasm ; he was far too self-depreciatory for this. 
But he was startled and confused ; and after trying 
in vain to recall the thread of his history, he shook 
his head mournfully. 

“It is gone from me now, Mr. Keenedge,” said 
he; “you will look in again some other evening, 
and then I will finish what I have to tell;” and 
thereupon he courteously dismissed his visitor. 

Not for long, however. 

“Tt all comes of a empty stomick,” said the little 
barber to himself, when he had retired to his own 
toom below, “these megrims in the head.” Say- 
ing this, the benevolent shaver of beards searched 
thoughtfully in the corner cupboard, which served 

for pantry and larder. “It isn’t much,” said 
he, musingly: “but half a loaf is better than no 
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bread; and this bit of cold—ay, ay—and—so, so.” 
Thus communing with himself, he presently re- 
appeared in the poor clerk’s room, laden with spoil. 

“Not a bit nor a sup, John, have you had since 
twelve o’clock at noon; and now it is near upon 
twelve o’clock at night: and 3’ but with what 
gentle arguments and entreaties he prevailed upon 
his poor lodger to share in his frugal supper, it 
matters little to the present reader. 








A VISIT TO ALEPPO. 


Next to Damascus, Aleppo is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful city in Syria. Unfortunately, the Mos- 
lems here are equally fanatical, and massacres of 
the Christian inhabitants have not been of infre- 
quent occurrence. These disturbances, however, 
we may for the present leave to French and 
Turkish soldiers to subdue, whilst you and I, reader, 
can peacefully visit the city through the medium of 
these pages. 

Nothing can compare to the monotony and dreari- 
ness of the approach to Aleppo, until within almost 
a stone’s throw of the city gates. Hour after hour 
have passed, and mile after mile been traversed ; 
the ever shifting horizon has brought with it nothing 
but disappointment and vexation; even when arriv- 
ing at an abrupt termination to the endless level 
plain, with small steep intervening valley and high 
hill opposite, on reaching which we feel persuaded 
the whole beauty and magnificence of the eastern 
city, with its citron groves, its fountains, its bul- 
buls, etc. will burst upon us with overwhelming 
enchantment. Even when this feat, much to the 
suffering of our poor jaded nags, has been ac- 
complished, and at last we attain the longed-for 
summit, there still stretches before us intermin- 
able desolation, with not even one singular formed 
rock or projecting stone to vary the disheartening 
sameness. At early dawn, or late in the evening, 
whole troops of pretty gazelles, and many rare and 
singular birds, lend life to this horrid solitude; 
but during the mid-day heat, there is nothing, 
positively nothing. Nature seems to have lost the 
power to keep awake. 

The only indications of our approach to the 
journey’s end, is the frequent succession of ruined 
towns dating from many bygone centuries. How 
the inhabitants could have lived in such arid wilds, 
without one drop of water, or apparently the means 
of procuring any for miles around, or how the 
founders could have fixed upon such desolate and 
uncongenial sites, it is difficult to surmise. That 
they were architects, and well skilled in hewing 
stone, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. 
Witness the mementoes that survive them; the 


_vast substantial blocks once supporting beams 


and rafters, and the solid arches that not all the 
earthquakes of centuries have shaken from their 
rocky foundations. But who knows? perhaps, as 
is acknowledged to have been the case with other 
parts of Syria and Palestine—Carmel, for instance 
—this desolation was once a fertile fruitful land; 
a land flowing with waters, shaded by umbrageous 
fruit trees, and rich in pasturage ; its hills echoing 
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to the shepherd’s pipe, or the sweet note of the 
nightingale; its midnight breezes lulled by the 
murmuring of countless streamlets and pleasant 
cascades. 

Harbingers of the near approach to something 
like civilization and cultivation, there appear here 
and there sorry-looking fig trees and sorrier-looking 
flocks of goats. A little further on, and our thirsty 
guides point out one or two low buildings, con- 
structed of unbaked bricks, which cover tanks or 
reservoirs of not over-delicious water—not over- 
delicious even to the thirsty wayfarer; first, because 
the water is always brackish, and is often disturbed 
by goats and even Arabs refreshing themselves by 
a dip therein; and secondly, because it is always 
muddy, and during eight months of the year is 
more than lukewarm.  Siill, these relics of the 
benevolence of long defunct shiekhs are always 
welcome, especially yonder larger one, which has 
more pretensions as to size and architecture, and 
which, from its distance affording an easy and 
pleasant ride to the citizen, and from the oft re- 
currence of the event, is known to the English of 
Aleppo as “Farewell Point.” Thus far, and no 
further, can they conveniently accompany friends 
or guests who are about to bid farewell to the city 
and its hundred minarets. 

At this point, overcome by fatigue and heat, we 
bivouac for a while under the shady wall of the great 
reservoir, in company with a caravan of camels 
bound in the same direction as ourselves, and a 
caravan of mules bound down coastwards. On the 
one side we are flanked by a thousand bales of 
Manchester manufactured goods, destined for Mo- 
sul and Bagdad, on the other by thousands of sacks 
of gall-nuts, intended for European markets, and 
anxiously waited for by tanners in general. Perhaps 
some of these very gall-nuts form part of the very 
ink with which I now write these reminiscences. 
The tired drivers, sore-footed and heated, having 
slaked their thirst, are stretched out at full length 
on the sand, snoring complacently. 

We have barely been rested, and are just about 
to refresh ourselves with coffee and something in 
the shape of lunch, when, tearing over the plain 
with breathless haste, up comes the Tartar with his 
wearied post-horses, and these also stop for water 
and rest. Amidst all this medley of costume and 
nation, a large flock of lanky-looking goats make a 
desperate and determined charge for the reservoir, 
skipping over bales and sacks, treading upon sleep- 
ing men’s shins,* and so disappear into the sub- 
terranean reservoir, and take their fill of water. 
Where they can find anything to eat in the desola- 
tion around us is a mystery that not even the 
miserably clad Arab goatherd can explain; all he 
knows is, that he himself does not fare sumptuously, 
and that a few scattered thorn bushes afford the 
only apparent means of sustenance to the goats. 

Starting from this point, we have still a few 
miles of desolation to traverse, the only difference 
being that every now and then we encounter pea- 
sants with heavily-laden donkeys, who are plodding 
their way homewards to the neighbouring villages 





* See the accompanying illustration, 





with the goods bartered for the produce of their 
respective farms and fields. Their “ Allah con 
Mahik”—“ May God go with you ”—is a pleasant 
interruption to the solitude and monotony around. 
Suddenly we reach the verge of what we fear may 
prove to be another of those many intervening ra- 
vines which open out only fresh scenes of desola- 
tion. But no; this time we are delightfully mis- 
taken. There, far below us, from amidst an in- 
tensely green mass of foliage, which stretches from 
left to right as far as the eye can embrace, rises 
a hundred domes and minarets, palpably white 
against a distant range of purple hills, and literally 
glittering in the afternoon sun. Overhead is a 
clear and cloudless blue sky. At our very feet, 
and sloping gradually towards a small intervening 
rivulet, which looks indescribably cool and delicious 
as it bubbles along, extends a vast verdant pastur- 
age, dotted all over with cattle, and through which 
winds the high road to the city. On the other side 
of the bridge which spans the rivulet, there gra- 
dually ascends an equally verdant plain, the top of 
which is crowned by the city itself. In the centre 
of the city rises a remarkably abrupt hill, sur- 
mounted by a ruined fortress, once famous for the 
resistance it offered to the early Mahomedan in- 
vaders. 

We are mentally embracing and enjoying the 
whole of the picturesque panorama before us, when 
a fierce-looking Albanian rushes out of a wretched 
little tent, and presenting his gun at our muleteer’s 
head, loudly commands him to stop. This is the 
officer of the customs ; and though the utmost ex- 
tent of our baggage is confined to bedding material, 
a carpet bag or so, a few necessary cooking utensils, 
and fodder for the animals we bestride, this ruth- 
less fellow will listen to no reason. LEither we 
must unload on the spot and have everything 
turned topsy-turvy, which, with repacking and re- 
loading, would keep us here till after the city gates 
were closed for the night, or else we must submit 
to a levy of blackmail in the shape of what is termed 
“buckshish.” Choosing the latter as the least of 
two evils, we are overwhelmed with compliments. 
The poor muleteer, who has been in abject terror 
for the last five minutes, now recovers his wonted 
hilarity, and chants forth lays laudatory of his 
beloved “ Haleb.” The weary animals themselves 
prick up their ears and their courage, as the well- 
known city of their repose rises rapidly before them. 
We traverse the little bridge to the twirling whiz 
of several water wheels, which serve for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, as also in some instances for 
floating corn mills. We ascend the opposite ac- 
clivity leisurely, fanned by the delightful cool even- 
ing breeze, and regaled with the music of myriads 
of skylarks, whose notes thrill us with delight. 
The sun sets in unobscured glory as we enter the 
bab il ferage, or the gate of beauty; and in five 
minutes afterwards, amidst a multitude of foot 
passengers of all sexes, sizes, classes, and costumes, 
we are traversing the narrow and not oyer-cleanly 
streets. It is nightfall when we alight at the Latin 
Convent, for there are no hotels in the city. We 
are lodged and fed most hospitably, and after Te 
freshing ourselves, weary and worn out by the 
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journey, we seek the couch of repose. Then it is 
that, for the first time, in all its oriental mag- 
nificence, with cadences sweet beyond description, 
from a hundred minaret tops there bursts forth 
the intonations of a thousand voices, chanting in 
strictest melody and symphony to melancholy but 
sweet music, the Muezzin call, “ Allah Ackbar!” 
The last vibration dies away in the stillness of 
night, and we are soon hushed in slumber. 

To the music of a similar chorus, still more sub- 
lime however in effect, owing to the perfect still- 
ness which reigns throughout the city, the really 
fine voices of the chanters arouse us from pro- 
foundest slumber, to see the first grey streak of 
daylight peeping in through the window of our 
small but comfortable cell in the convent. “ Prayer 
is better than sleep”—such is the substance of this 
early Muezzin call of the Moslem. 

It is a delightful morning, and the sun rises in 
unobscured glory. At tis period of the day, dur- 
ing the summer months, the early breeze of morn- 
ing is almost an indispensable stimulant to brace 
us up against the enervating effects of the heat and 
closeness of the day from about 8 a.m. to sunset, 
and we enjoy it to its full extent as we promenade 
to and fro the extensive flat terrace of the convent. 
We observe from thence one remarkable feature in 
the structure of the city, namely, that the terraces 
of the various houses and khans communicate with 
one another, with scarcely any interruption, for 
a distance of sometimes a mile in extent. From 
the fact of Aleppo being subdivided into so many 
various quarters, each occupied almost exclusively 
by creeds at variance with each other, this has been 
a wise and excellent precaution; as from time to 
time, (the latest outbreak occurring in 1851, when 
the Bedouins and more fanatical Moslems rose 
and massacred several of the helpless native Chris- 
tians,) some sudden émeute compels the Christians 
of all denominations, as well as the Jews, to confine 
themselves to their own quarter for mutual pro- 
tection; and if barricaded street doors should be 
forced, the besieged fly to the terrace, and thus pass 
from house to house, and from quarter to quarter 
of the city. Indeed, the whole of the streets and 
houses of Aleppo are constructed upon the defen- 
sive principle. Every house and khan has double 
and treble massive iron-begirt doors ; every arcade 
and every street is furnished with ponderous gates, 
which are regularly and punctually closed at night, 
and from which egress or ingress after 8 P.M. or 
before daylight depend upon surly door-keepers, 
Whose feelings are best acted upon by the magical 
word “buckshish.” It was mainly owing to these 
extreme precautions that so many unfortunately 
perished during the last terrible earthquake of 
1821, as the people met with continual impediments 
in their efforts to escape into the open country. In 
the new suburban quarters of Jedidah and Kitab, 
these evils have been carefully avoided. 

_So much for the more remarkable features of the 
city itself; and dpropos of this, we may mention 
that the most remarkable feature of the veritable 
Aleppine is his nose—a nose prodigiously long; 
long flowing silk robes, and the mark of the Hub 
il Senne, or Aleppo button, on either cheek ; these 





are the distinguishing features and characteristics 
of the Aleppines, male and female, young and old. 

Cocks and hens there are in abundance, catering 
for themselves in the streets; legions of ugly half- 
starved curs, similarly employed; donkeys laden 
with produce, comprising everything in the veget- 
able, fruit, and poultry line, and driven by hard- 
worked fellah peasants, (who carry their shoes 
slung over their shoulders for fear of wearing them 
out, and only put them on when they reach their 
journey’s end,) to meet the demands of the various 
early markets in the city. Scores upon scores of 
gawky-looking camels pick their careful way, laden 
with every conceivable produce or manufacture of 
the four quarters of the globe. On the back of 
one rides Manchester in a bale; on a second, France 
in barrels of light wine ; ona third, Naples in boxes 
of maccaroni; on a fourth, Italy in tin cases of 
oil preserves ; whilst a fifth is bestrode by brother 
Jonathan, who brings cigars of monstrous dimen- 
sions. A veritable central depét for the commerce 
of the east and the west is Aleppo; great still, 
but far more magnificent in the days when no Cape 
of Good Hope or Suez route existed, and when the 
Bagdad and Bussorah caravans literally carried 
millions of wealth to and fro every trip, and scented 
the desert far and wide with the rich spices of the 
then little known Ind. To this day, Aleppo lays 
the exclusive claim to the best scammony in the 
world; and who has not heard of her pistachio 
nuts, dried or preserved in salt? Even Shak- 
speare had something to say about Aleppo when 
he made the spiteful witch vent her spleen upon 
the chesnut-eating sailor’s wife, whose “ husband 
to Aleppo’s gone.” 

The peculiar feature of the tradespeople is, that 
they monopolize whole streets to themselves. Here, 
amidst a deafening clatter, we find ourselves 
amongst the tinkers; there, nothing but shoes and 
shoemakers are to be seen. A third street is de- 
voted to tailors; a fourth to carpenters, and so on 
to the end of the chapter of trades. These streets 
are, however, public thoroughfares, and very incon- 
venient ones to boot. They are exceedingly nar- 
row, and but for the shelter afforded by one shop 
or another, foot passengers are now and then sub- 
jected to the risk of being crushed by huge logs of 
timber or massive bales in their transit to and fro 
upon camel or mule-back. None of the people that 
work here reside in or near their shops. At night 
all the shops are locked, and the streets are de- 
serted and left to the guardianship of the gate- 
keepers before alluded to, and packs of hungry, 
savage dogs. 

After wending our way through these avenues 
for some considerable distance, we come suddenly 
upon one of the many large khans or caravansaries 
which abound in Aleppo. They are all alike, save 
as to dimensions and accommodation. Passing 
through a lofty archway, we are ushered into a 
capacious square, in the centre of which invariably 
stands a fountain, used chiefly for purposes of ablu- 
tion. The lofty buildings that surround the lower 
compartments are almost exclusively devoted to 
business purposes. Some serve as warehouses, 
some as European shops, and a few are occupied 








by migratory Arab merchants, samples of whose 
goods are scattered over the pavement, whilst their 
horses or mules are tethered round about the foun- 
tain. The upper compartments constitute the 
private residences and business offices of European 
merchants, communicating all round by wide open 
balconies. Many of the most important mercantile 
bargains are concluded in the square of these khans, 
amidst a publicity and riot which it is useless to 
attempt to describe. 

A remarkable object amongst the various cos- 
tumes of men and women that throng this place, is 
yonder sedate old gentleman, riding by upon a tall 
bony-looking milk-white donkey—a rarity procur- 
able only from Bagdad. In lieu of the usual tar- 
boushe or turban, this singular old man sports 
upon his head a huge upright black goat-skin cap, 
square at both ends. The wearer is a privileged 
being, and the head-dress he wears is called a kal- 
pak. By it he is exempted from paying the capi- 
tation tax to which the rest of the Christian popu- 
lation are subjected, and this kalpak has been an 
heir-loom in the family through many generations. 
It was awarded by one of the old Sultans to cer- 
tain families who rendered the Ottoman govern- 
ment good service in time of need, and the privi- 











lege has never been repealed. If we were to visit 
the interior of that old gentleman’s house, we should 
find relics which he, though by no means in opv- 
lent circumstances, would not part with for any 
consideration. 

Hurrying hence through a number of tortuous 
alleys, we suddenly come upon the Jedidah gate, 
where we find a specimen of Turkish soldiery. A 
lieutenant commands the guard here; and at the 
moment we pass, he, with one boot and one shoe, 
and in doubtful-looking shirt sleeves, is playing at 
dominoes with one of the privates. 

To get to Jedidah we have to pass close under 
the whitened city walls, the refraction of heat from 
which is anything but agreeable. Here we en- 
counter legions of the most deplorable and clamor- 
ous beggars. The blind, the halt, the lame, and 
folk with hideous distortions, occupy their posts 
from day to day, knowing well that the tide of 
native wealthy merchants must sweep past them 
twice a day on their way to and from business and 
their homes. Some small spray of charity from 
the waves of this human tide serves to keep them 
from downright starvation. 

Just as we are about to enter into Jedidah, the 
old gentleman in the kalpak before alluded to trots 
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by on his donkey. He salutes us, and perceiving 
that we are strangers, and that the hour of noon is 
at hand, begs us to accept of his hospitality. We 
gladly avail ourselves of the invitation, and a few 
yards brings us to an exceedingly shabby old door, 
let, to all appearance, into a dead wall. Nosooner 
is the owner’s voice heard than “open sesame,” 
and we find ourselves ushered into an elegant 
court-yard, redolent of sweet flowers, abounding 
with fountains and bird-cages, whilst at the further 
end is a beautifully tessellated alcove, where, on 
each divan, are seated madame his wife, and his 
two very pretty daughters, who receive us with 
ease and elegance. Ten minutes afterwards, dimi- 
nutive tables are introduced, and the meal is served, 
consisting chiefly of preserved apricots stewed in 
milk, than which a more delicious dish for a warm 
climate could not be contrived. 

After leaving Jedidah, we visit the ruins of the 
fortress on the mound in the centre of the city. 
The whole place is overrun with brushwood, and 
is difficult of ascent. Many snakes glide rapidly 
away from the dilapidated old walls, where they 
have been basking in the sun. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and as the view is limited, we content 
ourselves with picking up a few antique old arrows, 
which the inhabitants declare are some of the iden- 
tical ones used by the Islam invaders; and, beat- 
ing a hasty retreat, we pass rapidly out of the city 
again, and make the best of our way to Kitab, 
which is at the exactly opposite extremity of the 
city to Jedidah. On our way thither, we pass 
through some of the vast gardens of which the 
Aleppines are so exceedingly proud, and whither 
daily during the fine weather pic-nic parties resort. 
The gardens have not much to boast of in the shape 
of flowers. There is no lack of shady trees, how- 
ever, and pleasant rivulets intersect the whole. 
Under almost every tree we find some pleasure 
party bivouacked, their chief amusement seeming 
to be the chanting of doleful ditties with a horribly 
nasal twang. 

Kitab has arisen, as it were, out of the dust and 
fragments of the earthquake of 1821. It is exclu- 
sively occupied by European families, who have 
built themselves elegant light residences surrounded 
with tasty flower gardens, and in the immediate 
proximity of large open plains. There are no 
streets, each house being detached, and sur- 
rounded by extensive grounds. The founders of 
this place had before their eyes with vivid terror 
the disastrous results of being cooped up in narrow 
stone thoroughfares, and have endeavoured to pro- 
vide some outlet against any like calamity in the 
future. This brings our visit to Aleppo to an end. 





PASSING THE BOTTLE. 


Hat? the intemperance in England is due not so 
much to a love of drink, as to a listless, unthink- 
ing, mechanical compliance with forms and usages. 
{n private society, the absurd custom of health- 
drinking and head-bobbing has been judiciously 
got rid of, after an existence extending over half a 
century. Excessive indulgence in wine is no longer 





encouraged and stimulated by the “ good manners ” 
of the dinner-table, and those who enter the draw- 
ing-room, after the banquet is over, with flushed 
faces and filmy eyes, must proclaim themselves 
drunkards, pure and simple. At public dinners, 
the enduring monotonous system of “toasts” is 
still an incentive to intemperance. No matter what 
fiery poison is put before you under the names of 
“port ” and “sherry,” you must empty your glass 
to the Queen, the Prince Consort, Albert Prince of 
Wales, and the rest of the royal family ; to the army 
and navy, the chief object of the meeting (whatever 
that may be), and the chairman and vice-chairman. 
If you happen to sit amongst a temperate knot of 
men, amongst the reporters, for example, who have 
work to do, you may go through these “ toasts ” 
with comparatively little drinking; but if your seat 
happens to be in a prominent part of the room, and 
some would-be loyal maniac thinks proper to shout 
out “bumpers,” you may have to consume a pint or 
two of trash in obedience to custom. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Dunlop published a book 
upon the artificial and compulsory drinking usages 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; and though many of 
the empty and injurious customs he censures have 
been driven out since 1840, by the slightly improved 
habits of all classes, too many yet remain as sup- 
porters of intemperance. He was able to enumer- 
ate at least three hundred of these drinking usages, 
spread over about ninety-eight trades and occupa- 
tions; and we shall only be giving publicity to the 
contents of a very useful though half forgotten 
book, if we describe a few of these convivial laws of 
society. 

We pass over Scotland and Ireland, and turn 
to England, properly so called. 

Amongst shipwrights, the apprentice is drunk 
into his trade and drunk out of it. He has to find 
two pounds for his “ footing,” to be expended in 
drink, and from one to five pounds for the same 
purpose on his “loosing,” or termination of his 
apprenticeship. Launching isalways a great drink- 
ing festival for the men, and every tradesman in- 
terested in the rise and progress of the vessel— 
block-maker, painter, plumber, glazier, joiner, and 
others—has to pay drink fees to the “shop” at one 
period or another. There is “caulking-footing” 
and “keel money” given by the owners and em- 
ployers; “chip-money,” about three shillings, ex- 
tracted from every pair of sawyers in the yard; be- 
sides other drink-tributes exacted when the lower 
deck beams are got in. A workman pays ten 
shillings on his marriage, and is fined one shilling 
for drink if he comes to his “ yard” on a Monday 
morning unshayed, or with dirty shoes, or a dirty 
shirt. The non-payment of most of these penalties 
is met by various punishments. Sometimes the 
jacket of the offender is nailed to the board with 
large nails, or his hat is mopped with tar. 

In foundries the practice is very similar. “ Foot- 
ings ” and “loosings” cost just as much, and the 
money collected is spent in the same manner. 
Shifting vice, or lathe, moving to a better situation 
in the work, birthdays, national saints’ days, and 
orders given to brass, iron, coal, timber, and tin 
merchants, are all marked with a certain amount of 
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compulsory drinking. When a workman goes 
abroad he has to pay twenty shillings, and ten 
shillings when he returns. An operative being 
made a foreman incurs a fine of ten shillings for 
drink money. 

One great evil of this system is, that when these 
fines are not paid, either from poverty or upon prin- 
ciple, many acts of tyranny and injustice are com- 
mitted. Tools are hidden or destroyed; personal 
injury is inflicted on the offending workman, or his 
work is damaged so as to be valueless. Masters and 
merchants suffer from this system as much as the 
operatives ; and it has been no uncommon thing to 
burst steam-boilers by over-pressure, in order to 
revenge the want of due treating! 

Amongst whitesmiths, the apprentice “footing” 
ranges from ten shillings to a guinea, according to 
the circumstances of the parent. Ifnot paid, the boy 
is “ knocked here, shoved there, and kicked about.” 
Amongst blacksmiths, a journeyman (sledge-ham- 
merman) pays for “footing” two shillings and 
sixpence, and a smith, five shillings. Chain cable 
manufacturers, curriers, joiners and carpenters, and 
sail-makers, are all burdened with similar drink 
usages. Every stage in each trade is marked with 
a particular fine, and the custom of “backing,” 
or adding to the amount of these fines by a com- 
pulsory subscription amongst the men, only makes 
matters worse. ‘Tribunals are formed for the-pur- 
pose of trying all questions relating to drink fines, 
and a man is said, under these circumstances, to be 
tried under the strong beer act. Coopers, sawyers, 
rope-makers, turpentine distillers, stone-masons, 
tailors, blockmakers, coachmakers, coach-spring 
makers, skinners, and watchmakers, are all victims 
to the same senseless customs. Amongst sawyers 
there are drink fines for men falling into the pit, 
for a log of wood falling into the pit, for changing 
pit, and for dirty shoes on Monday. The smallest 
fine‘often causes a general subscription for the pur- 
pose of “starting a drink.” Wetting a new saw, 
or opening the first log of mahogany, have each 
their particular fines; and not only in this, but 
in most other mechanical trades, the work is so 
surrounded by such drink rules and regulations, 
that scarcely a day passes without a “spree.” 

To go through a list of the trades where these 
drink usages prevail would fill a volume. ‘The 
system is the same in nearly all cases—drink 
fines upon entering or leaving a workshop, the 
same at every stage or mishap in the trade, or on 
every occasion that can be strained into an excuse 
for extortion. Riggers, painters, carvers and gilders, 
saddlers, gunmakers, brass-founders, plane-makers, 
weavers, shoemakers, hatters, bricklayers, up- 
holsterers, printers, cotton-spinners, millwrights, 
glassmakers, paper-stainers, and a hundred other 
bodies of intelligent workmen, are content to labour 
under and support such a baneful and tyrannical 
drinking system. Festivity and good fellowship 
amongst workmen are pleasant, proper, and pro- 
fitable things in their way, but they are not to be 
cultivated by such a forcing process. There is no 
real enjoyment in being forced into compliance with 
an absurd and pernicious custom ; in forcing others; 
in drinking at all hours and all seasons; in taking 





liquors which are absolutely nauseous, until an arti. 
ficial taste is acquired for them; in listening to 
dull comic songs, and applauding them mechapyj. 
cally; in responding to “ toasts,” without feeling 
any sympathy for them; and in pretending to enjoy 
long rambling speeches that have neither beginning, 
middle, nor end. All these things are merely ex. 
cuses for drinking and killing time, and nothing 
more. There is a senseless hypocrisy about them, 
which ought to be repulsive to thinking, straight. 
forward men. It would be less odious, ‘wie no 
desire for rational, voluntary, and harmless re. 
creation exists, if the time-killer would sit down 
openly with a piece of salt and a pitcher of drink, 
that he might prick up his thirst with one hand, 
and pacify it with the other. The nuisance would 
also be less if the sot would get drunk in bed, be. 
cause a vast deal of trouble, expense, and mischief 
would be saved by such a proceeding ! 





THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER VIII.—-THE CHURCH 1N THE BLACK COUNTRY, 


Wuat a lachrymose set we ought to be, if, as some 
people hold, climate affects character! We might 
be a race of Niobes—our life a protracted sob. I 
think, indeed, we rather falsify the assertion, inas- 
much as we appear to indulge ordinarily in grunts 
and groans rather than in tears; and it is certain 
that John Bull can disburden his mind drily 
enough when so inclined. But, truly, our skies 
hold to the melting mood. We are growing 
moister every year. Look at July of this present 
year! What sort of a month does it call itself for 
the height of summer? I spent seven Sundays in 
the Black Country on my first visit there. Of these, 
one, the last one too, really did deserve the title 
which we bestowed upon it on every convenient 
opportunity, of “a beautiful day,” “a lovely day.” 
One other we made the best of; the rest made the 
worst of themselves and of us. 

I think the first Sunday after our arrival was 
that on which the clouds seemed most thoroughly 
bent on giving us a damp benefit; and, alas! it 
was that on which were announced, in tremendous 
characters, “Two sERMONS” to be preached in the 
church of L. R., in aid of some society to which 
the parish was deeply indebted. 

The distance between church and vicarage was 
what in Scotland would be called “half a mile and 
a bittock;” that is to say, the “bittock” was the 
longest part of the two; and, in this instance, it 
led up a very steep, and, too often, a very muddy 
and slippery ascent. The church stood nearly 
alone on its eminence. Some twenty or thirty 
cottages clustered beneath, but the rest of the 
habitations straggled widely off, the most populous 
part of the parish being in the direction of out 
friend’s house. Altogether, it appeared as ill 
adapted a spot for a parish church as could well 
have been devised. : 

We took our seats in the “ vicarage pew,” and 
the service commenced. Singing first, of course— 
an anthem louder than ever, in honour of the occa 
sion; but where were the congregation? Could i: 
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be, indeed, that the few individuals scattered here 
and there through the body of that large edifice 
were representatives of the church-going popula- 
tio in a parish numbering from 12,000 to 15,000 
souls? It seemed incredible. Truly, the day was 
untoward, and one on which delicate people might 
fear to venture out; but I had seen many wet 
Sundays before that, many gatherings for amuse- 
ment on days quite as bad; but never before such 
abortive attempts at an assembly. I can never lose 
the impression stamped upon my memory by that 
morning’s service. I can never forget the dreary 
feeling which came over me while glancing round 
upon the empty pews, or attracted by the occa- 
sional patter up the aisle of a late pair of goloshes, 
accompanied by its dripping umbrella. How 
strangely, too, resounded the echo of the speaker’s 
voice through that great empty building! I found 
it not easy to keep myself from watching it, or 
thinking which Was voice and which was echo. 
The dripping of the rain outside, and its gurgling 
in the pipes, were also perfectly audible; so that it 
really was a great relief to be occasionally startled 
by a vehement outburst of the “kire,” and re- 
minded that they, at least, were at their post, 
lively and vigorous. The church was built to 
accommodate, at the lowest computation, about 
1800. The number present on that Sunday morning, 
without including the school children or singers, 
could not have exceeded ninety. Of these, about 
seventy appeared to be pewholders, and were seated 
in the body of the church; the remainder, nearly 
all men, occupied free sittings in one gallery, the 
other being entirely deserted. 

Alas for our contributions that morning in aid 
ofavery good cause! Perhaps they were as much 
as could reasonably have been expected from such 
acongregation; but I own I trembled for the im- 
pression such an offering would make upon those 
for whom it was intended. The pulpit was occu- 
pied by a man of rank and influence in the county; 
he had come from a considerable distance, and his 
sermon was eminently calculated to rouse and 
interest his hearers, not only on behalf of the cause 
which he advocated, but as regarded subjects of yet 
higher importance. How must he have been 
chilled and dispirited by the reception which 
awaited him! Mr. Hensley was again to preach 
in the afternoon; he therefore accompanied us to 
the vicaragé, and the morning’s experience gave 
rise to an interesting conversation. 

I had expected from Mr. Barry some expressions 
of, at least, surprise with regard to the exceeding 
smallness of his congregation. By no means. 
“On the whole,” he said, “ there were more respect- 
able people present than, on such a day, he had 
expected to see.” Happy indeed are they who 
expect nothing, as they will never be disap- 
pointed. 

“And now,” said Mr. Hensley, as we picked our 
way, or, rather, gave up picking it, through mud 
and gutter, “I want you to tell me what propor- 
tion does the attendance of this morning bear to 
your average number on a fine day ?” 

“Well,” he replied, “ we consider one hundred 
and twenty, or thereabouts, a fair ordinary con- 








gregation—that is, in the morning; so to-day we 
fell short of it by rather less than a third.” 

“And how many do you collect in the after- 
noons P” 

“ On our best days about one hundred more; but 
we are not always so fortunate; the galleries are 
then better filled than the body of the church, and 
we get more women, as these are kept at home in the 
mornings to prepare the dinner.” 

* But how is all this?” I interposed; “ it passes 
my comprehension ; you have people enough here to 
fill that church, big as it is, ten times over; where 
do they all go to, or do they go anywhere at all ?” 

“ Well, indeed,” said Mr. Barry, “I fear that in 
most cases they go nowhere. Sunday is the great 
day here for pigeon-flying, dog-fighting, and gam- 
bling of every description. But you must also bear 
in mind that, in my parish alone, there are no fewer 
than thirteen dissenting chapels.” 

“ Dreadful!” I exclaimed. 

“ Dreadful!” echoed Mr. Hensley with a smile; 
“you must excuse my differing a little from you 
there. Is it dreadful that when the Church of Eng- 
land was alike forgetful of her duties and unmind- 
ful of her privileges, there were some to be found 
in this poor country who cared for the perishing 
souls of the multitude? What, may I ask, would 
these poor people have done twenty years ago, 
without these same despised chapels P” 

“Ts this church, then, of so recent a foundation P” 

“Indeed it is, and many in the neighbourhood 
of still later date. Jhat is dreadful: our neglect 
and indifference have been dreadful; and the re- 
flection is as humiliating as it is mournful, that, 
had it not been for the Baptists, the Methodists 
and Ranters, and all the rest of them, thousands of 
souls, over which it was our province to have 
watched, would have been left altogether perishing 
for lack of knowledge. No; before we abuse the 
Dissenters, as many are so fond of doing, for med- 
dling, let us remember that they did our work for 
us when we shirked it altogether.” 

“ But,” said I, addressing Mr. Barry, “ you told 
me that some of these works and furnaces belong 
to men who may almost be called ‘millionaires ;’ 
now, where were they and their families? for it 
struck me that none of the higher classes were to 
be found among your congregation ?” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Hensley smiling, “I perceive 
that, in your admiration for our neighbourhood, you 
cannot understand how people who have once en- 
joyed the privilege of living in it, can ever tear 
themselves away. Nevertheless, it is even so; we 
live here only as long as our presence is absolutely 
essential to the accumulation of money; that ac- 
complished, we move off to a more agreeable 
locality, and good-bye to the Black Country.” 

“ Not surely to its claims?” I replied. “It’s all 
fair enough as far as residence goes; but it’s little 
short of robbery to withdraw support from a place 
to which one owes the means of existence.” 

“T doubt if that is the view generally taken of 
the matter here,” was the reply ; “ what do you say, 
Mr. Barry ?” 

But Mr. Barry always leant to the side of charity; 


| and no severe or sweeping censures could find favour 
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in his sight. He thought that in most cases where 
former residents did not respond to the calls made 
upon them, it was either from not having the sub- 
ject placed in a right light, or because they really 
found themselves unable to meet all demands. 
“* Several,” he added, “ of those who have left since 
I came here, do really assist us as much as could 
be expected, considering the many calls that a new 
place must of necessity make upon them.” 

“ Several!” echoed Mr. Hensley; “and what of 
the many? Now, I knew this place long before 
you did; and, to my knowledge, within the last ten 
years, fifteen or sixteen families of wealth and re- 
spectability have left for other parts. With perhaps 
not one exception, all these have owed their rise in 
life to the possession of mines and other property 
in your parish. Now, I ask you, to how many 
of all those could you appeal with any hope of 
success for assistance, pecuniary or otherwise ?” 

Mr. Barry was silent a minute or two, pondered, 
looked anxious, uncertain, rubbed his chin, and at 
last said there were “ certainly three,” and he almost 
thought he might say four families, on whom he 
could always depend, and who were ready to 
come forward cheerfully whenever their help was 
needed. 

“ And of the rest,” said Mr. Hensley, “one or 
two ease their consciences by the subscription of a 
guinea a-year to your schools, and the majority de- 
cline with thanks having anything more to say to 
so unpleasant a locality ; is it not so P” 

Mr. Barry could not deny it, and added: “ We 
should feel it less if the successors of those who 
leave us, though in humbler circumstances, were 
Church people; but I may say invariably, as one 
family goes off, its place is taken by Dissenters, 
and consequently another empty pew appears on 
Sunday. Then, again, if one of my congregation 
gets married, ten to one it’s to a Baptist or a Wes- 
leyan, and, be it man or woman, the Dissenter has 
generally the best of it, and the quondam church- 
goer takes a sitting in Ebenezer or Paradise Chapel.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Hensley, “it is the way all 
over the district; and now,” turning to me, “how 
do you think a church, or the Church can support 
itself at this rate, surrounded by rivals, and deserted 
by friends ?” 

“ It must be desperately up-hill work for a clergy- 
man,” I replied, “ to carry on, when left to his own 
resources in this manner.” 

“Up-hill work! it’s killing work,” said Mr. 
Hensley, glancing at the vicar, who, for a murdered 
man, had a vivacious aspect; “ no one can conceive 
the burden of responsibility that rests upon a clergy- 
man in these mining districts. I was myself curate 
for five years in a neighbouring parish, and I know 
something of what the office involves; I can testify 
to the pull upon a man’s energy of mind and body. 
What between church expenses and parochial ex- 
penses ; the onus of doing without a rate and the 
odium that attends him who levies one; the diffi- 
culty of keeping up home institutions, and the ne- 
cessity of contributing to the support of others, if 
he is to expect the requisite help from them; besides 
what “comes upon him daily, the care of all the” 
schools! Truly a man might himself be cast in 
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an iron mould to stand it all without the sympathy or 
assistance of those whose care, almost equally with 
his, it ought to be to provide for the wants of their 
own. What claim, after that of his family, ought 
to be more powerful with any man, than that of 
the place in which he was brought up, and to which 
he is indebted for the means he possesses of leaving 
and despising it.” 

We had by this time reached the vicarage, and 
the conversation came to an end; but I had more 
than one opportunity of conversing again with 
Mr. Hensley upon the same subject. On one oc. 
casion I inquired if he thought the Church of Eng. 
land stood much chance of ever gaining ascendancy 
in those districts. “Iam not without hope,” he 
replied; “but, in the first place, we do not go the 
right way towork. We keep the Dissenters too much 
aloof, and it only tells against ourselves. I often 
call to mind the words of a missionary who spoke 
in my schoolroom some time back. * Out in India, 
he said, ‘we Christians have no sect or party; 
there we are content to feel ourselves one family, 
pleading for a common Father, against a common 
foe.” Now we can scarcely expect ever to realize 
this in full; but here, if anywhere, ought we to 
take up the idea, and act upon it as far as circum- 
stances will permit.” 

“And are the Dissenters themselves willing,” 
I inquired, “to co-operate to any extent with 
Episcopalians P” 

“For the most part willing and anxious, where 
they discover any friendly advances on the other 
side. Not only so, indeed, but where the experi- 
ment has been made, they have shown themselves 
ready to give all due deference to the Establishment, 
and readily yield precedence to the Church on all 
points of lesser importance. Of course, when it is 
a question of might against might, they will contest 
the matter; and in many districts, as with us here, 
numbers being against her, the Church has but 
little chance.” 

“Do you think,” I continued, “that, generally 
speaking, the poor in this neighbourhood have any 
rational or conscientious preference for one sect 
above another?” 

“Well,” he replied, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, “ between ourselves, I don’t think they 
have. An insult offered, or an offence taken in 4 
church, has made many a keen Dissenter, and vice 
vers. Then, you know, most of the people here, 
thanks to our neglect, have been brought up to 
chapel, and there is nothing like old association. 
Then, again, the chapels are much smaller and 
snugger. Look at that big church on the hill; it 
requires some strength of mind to go into it at all. 
Also the chapels are much more at hand, being 
scattered in all directions; also the poor here, as 
elsewhere, are best moved by plain earnest preach- 
ing; the formal and monotonously read sermons 
with which some clergymen are satisfied will not g° 
down. But beyond all these reasons comes the fact 
that we don’t visit as we ought to do; we let the 
grass grow under our feet, and where we think we 
are tolerably early in the field, find that the dissent- 
ing minister or elder has been there before us.” 

On another occasion, speaking of the many non- 
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resident and non-assisting proprietors, I asked Mr. 
Hensley if he thought there was much chance of 
that evil being remedied, and whether any appeal 
had ever been made to them as a body, which might 
have roused them to some sense of responsibility. 

He shook his head on this subject. “A good 
deal has been said, and a good deal written about 
this, and all to very little purpose. It is no easy 
matter to make a rich man really regard himself in 
the light of a steward, who will be one day called 
toa heavy reckoning. How often,” he continued, 
“in times of commercial distress or anxiety has that 
text in Haggai forced itself into my mind: ‘Ye 
looked for much, and, lo, it came to little; and when 
e brought it home, I did blow upon it. Why? 
saith the Lord of hosts. Because of mine house 
that is waste, and ye run every man unto his own 
house.’ ” 

THE CHURCH IN THE PIT. 

A church in dark places undoubtedly, but not on 
that account the less to be appreciated and admired. 
Many a “hitch,” many a “ fault,” many a fearful 
“rent”? was there in connection with that church; 
but let me describe it. I had, with great wil- 
lingness, accepted an invitation to descend and see 
how they managed ecclesiastical affairs far beneath 
the light of day, and I was repaid for the exertion 
by what I met with there. The curate of a neigh- 
bouring parish, with the hearty concurrence of his 
incumbent, who, nevertheless, declined to accom- 
pany him, had obtained permission from some of 
the masters to visit their pits at the hour of noon, 
and occasionally address the miners during the 
half hour allotted to them for their dinners. This 
was the only time at which most of the men were 
accessible, as, when it was their turn to “work 
nights,” it was not to be expected that the day 
would find them much disposed to appreciate 
instruction. 

*”At half-past twelve I was at the mouth of the 
shaft, where I found Mr. Bainbridge, together with 
the buity of the pit and one or two others, who 
were to accompany us downwards. I shall not 
pause now to describe our descent, as what we did 
beneath alone concerns my present subject. Soon 
after one, the men began to assemble: they num- 
bered about thirty; and, as Mr. Bainbridge took 
up his position as near as he could to the opening, 
without incurring risk of missiles from above, the 
men proceeded to range themselves about him, and 
prepared to despatch their dinners while they at- 
tended to his words. The pencil to do justice to 
that scene—the most impressive that could be 
imagined—does not belong to me. Imagine the 
place, the audience, the theme of the speaker's dis- 
course! A coal-pit, one hundred yards beneath 
the ground, wrapped in perpetual darkness, only 
relieved by the flickering of the dip candle which 
each man carried, and which, during dinner, he, 
for greater convenience, stuck on the top of his 
boot, or sometimes in the rock beside him. The 
audience, men, the greater part of whose lives were 
passed in those regions of gloom and danger, com- 
paratively strangers to the enjoyment of light and 
ar, or to participation in the “precious things 
brought forth by the sun”—men who were liable 
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at any moment to be, by some frightful accident, 
rendered a burden to themselves and all about 
them, or hurried unprepared into eternity. These 
poor fellows, young boys among the number, were 
now assembled, with faces black as the coal about 
them, to hear words which might tend to illumi- 
nate even the dark pathway of their lives, by 
directing them to Him who is the true light that 
cometh into the world—words that might prove to 
some of them the last of warning or direction they 
might ever be permitted to listen to. 

The clergyman—a tall, delicate-looking young 
man—stood out in wonderful contrast to his hearers, 
who, with eager eyes directed to his face, appeared 
for the time almost to forget hunger in anxiety to 
lose nothing of what might be said. A few words 
of earnest prayer were followed by the reading of 
some appropriate verses of Scripture; after which, 
taking up the well-known little tract, “Stephen 
Karkeet,”* Mr. Bainbridge began to read it amid 
profound silence on the part of his auditors. 
Surely I can never forget the touching expression 
of some of those black faces as the narrative pro- 
ceeded. When the accident was described, and 
the dying words were given, even breathing seemed 
suspended; and, before it was concluded, many a 
suppressed sob had been audible, many a head 
turned aside to hide the tears which could not be 
kept back. How could they be otherwise than 
deeply affected when, before that day had closed, 
each or all of them might have received a like 
summons, have shared a like fate! 

This ended, the men having finished their 
dinners, Mr. Bainbridge called on them to join in 
singing; and seldom has the Hundredth Psalm 
sounded more solemnly impressive than when thus 
sent up to heaven from those gloomy subterranean 
caverns. A tract was then given to each man, 
and they dispersed to resume their perilous occu- 
pations: who can say how much better prepared 
to meet coming danger? Murmurs of thanks to 
Mr. Bainbridge, with hopes that he would “come 
again,” were not wanting; and I should not have 
omitted to state that, before beginning dinner, the 
accompanying beverage had been sent round, 
and each of the visitors invited to partake of it. 
To refuse was impossible; but to repeat the trial 
would have been difficult. Small, very small beer 
was that liquid, and sour withal; yet they seemed 
to regale upon it with great satisfaction. Poor 
men! it was not long before some of them died on 
that very spot, crushed under a heavy fall of coal. 
It may be hoped that, the “ watchman having given 
the warning,” he had delivered not his own soul 
alone. I should remark that the butty of the pit 
was an honest, well-principled man, and that it 
was through his interest we were allowed access to 
that mine. The influence, for good or evil, possessed 
by the butties is incalculable; they are, as their 
name in its abbreviated state suggests, the mas- 
ters’ deputies, and frequently end in becoming 
masters themselves. The management and work- 
ing of the pit is left almost entirely to them, the 





* Published by the Religious Tract Society. Another well- 
known tract likely to be useful in such districts is entitled, “The 
Collier and his Candle-box,”’ ; 
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owners interfering very little. They receive so 
much on every ton of coal brought up, but they 
have also to incur heavy expenses in providing 
apparatus for labour; so that, where one butty 
may grow fat on his earnings, another may fail 
and be brought to ruin. 


THE CHURCH IN THE FURNACE. 


I was in that church too; but can here only 
allude to what might well deserve a minute and 
particular description. The curate who had adopted 
the “pit preaching,” had also obtained from a 
neighbouring iron-master permission to hold daily 
morning prayers for the benefit of his workmen, 
while he sanctioned their attendance by his own 
constant presence. A room in the iron-works was 
allotted for this purpose, and at nine o’clock each 
morning Mr. Bainbridge was at his post. It should 
also be stated, to the honour of the employer, that 
the time thus occupied was given to the men, not 
deducted from their remunerated hours. I had 
the privilege of being present at more than one of 
these gatherings, and was delighted to find a volun- 
tary attendance of from seventy to ninety men, 
with some few of their wives, all joining in the 
prayers with apparent carnestness, all listening 
with apparent attention to the reading and exposi- 
tion. ‘The singing was loud and hearty. I almost 
thought at one time the room shook under us. 
The testimony of master and overseers to the effect 
of these “services in the works” is such, that the 
wonder is, a greater number of other masters have 
not been induced to allow the adoption of a similar 
plan with their men. A care for the souls of those 
connected with them can hardly be deemed detri- 
mental either to their honour or their interest. 


THE HOUSE OF SAXE COBURG. 


THERE is a shrewd observation, which makes some 
show of truth, but which must not be taken as lite- 
rally and absolutely correct, namely, that the reign 
of great families is over; that, however individuals 
may by accident, or by commanding ability, take a 
prominent part in the affairs of mankind, yet that 
the rule of public opinion must inevitably put an 
end to the influence of one or two great families in 
Europe, which we read of so frequently in history. 
Jt may be so. But certainly it is a rule subject to 
exception, und amongst these exceptions a very 
striking one is the House of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
commonly called Saxe Coburg. 

Little could Duke Francis, who lived and reigned 
in the small duchy of Saxe Coburg during the carly 
ycars of this century, have anticipated that, among 
his children and children’s children, would be the 
sovereignty of Belgium, of Portugal, and of Great 
Britain, in addition to his own hereditary duchy. 
It is scarcely more than half a century since he 
died, and yet his posterity form a large fraction of 
the nominal rulers of Europe. 

Who was this Duke Francis? The present 
writer knows but little of him, but knows rather 
more of his ancestors. He came of a noble stock, 
which had frittered down into small dukedoms in 
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the progress of ages. Three centuries ago, in tho 
stirring Reformation times, the family of the 
Electors of Saxony were important and influentig! 
in history. They divided into two lines: the 
elder, clinging to the right side, became stripped 
of nearly all its possessions ; the younger, adroitly 
turning round to the Catholic religion, obtained 
the family electorate as the reward of its policy, 
and transmitted it in its line. From this lucky 
younger branch come the kings of Saxony, repre. 
sented by his Majesty King John of Dresden, 
They unwarily took the side of Napoleon in his 
war with the fatherland, and though they deserted 
him just before the battle of Leipsic, in time both 
to escape and to accelerate his downfall, yet they 
were rewarded by the allies, in 1815, with a con- 
siderable subtraction of territory, to swell the 
kingdom of Prussia. The late King Frederic 
Augustus, brother of the present king, was an 
accomplished naturalist, and we have a lively ac. 
count of his tour through Great Britain, written 
by his travelling physician. So much for royal 
Saxony—the representative of the Albertine or 
younger line of this illustrious house. 

But the elder, or Ernestine line, though de- 
spoiled of its electorate, still retained considerable 
territory as the wreck of its patrimony. This, 
after the manner of German princes, became divided 
and subdivided. It were long to tell the changesit 
underwent. About the reign of our Charles 11 it 


fell into two principal branches: the first of which | 


was long represented, and still is, by the dukes of 
Saxe Weimar; while the younger, in Duke Francis’s 
time, existed in four divisions—Saxe Gotha with 
Altenburg, Saxe Meiningen, Saxe Hildburghansen, 
and his own small duchy, Saxe Coburg and Saal- 
feld. For all that appears, these small dukes were 
absolute sovereigns in their little domains, and 
weathered the earthquake of Napoleon’s wars not 
by their own strength, but by being jammed in 
between more powerful neighbours. One of their 
family, a prince of Coburg, was generalissimo of 
the allied army at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and a son of Duke Francis himself 
took part of the command of the German army in 
1813. However excellent and paternal may have 
been their government of their subjects, these are 
all the services recorded in history. Gotha and 
Altenburg together formed a territory of fifty-two 
square German miles (geographical), inhabited, in 
1846, by about 130,000 inhabitants. The “other 
three duchies varied between fifteen and twenty 
square miles each, with a population amounting, @ 
few years ago, to between 60,000 and 70,000. 

To return to Duke Francis. He could not have 
greatly increased his patrimony by marriage, 48 he 
took for spouse a daughter of the House of Reuss; 
a house remarkable for the smallness of its soverelgt 
territory, and for the very inconvenient peculianty 
of naming all the males of its numerous branches, 
whether elder or younger, by one common name— 
Henry. A certain Henry xxiv, who ruled over the 
section Ebersdorff, of the section Lobensteim, © 
the county of Reuss, was father of Francis’s wile 
This lady brought him a numerous family, whos? 
fortunes we will endeavour to follow. “we 
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When Francis died, at the age of fifty-six, he 
left four married daughters. The first to marry 
had been his third daughter, Juliana, who at the 
age of fourteen had renounced her religion, been 
baptized into the Greek Church by the name of 
Anna Feodorowna, and married to that barbaric 
monster, the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia: 
it is not surprising to hear that she was afterwards 
divorced. His eldest daughter had married Count 
Mensdorff, Governor of Mayence, and her children 
are now in the Austrian service. The second 
married a younger duke of the House of Wurtem- 
burg; while a fourth, with whom we are afterwards 
to become better acquainted, who still holds an 
honoured place amongst us as the mother of our 
Queen, had become wife of the Prince of Leiningen 
—a mediatized territory in the south of Germany. 
But, besides these daughters, Francis left three 
sons, Ernest and Ferdinand, aged twenty-two and 
twenty-one, and Leopold, just sixteen. As he had 
but little property to leave them, the eldest was set- 
tled in the paternal mansion at Coburg. The two 
younger had to seek their fortunes on a larger 
field. It was a stirring time in Europe, and the 
allied armies afforded abundant employment for 
young men. Vienna accordingly was a great 
object of attraction, and there, perhaps, they learnt 
the Austrian maxim, which they so well carried out 
afterwards in practice— 


* Bella gerant alii, tu, felix Austria, nube.’’* 


1816 was a lucky year for them. Their father had 
been just ten years dead. Ferdinand, who had en- 
tered the Austrian service and become a Roman 
Catholic, married at the beginning of this year the 
heiress of an Austrian noble of immense wealth, 
the Prince of Kohary. Leopold, a few months later, 
was united to the heiress of the British crown, the 
Princess Charlotte. Next year, Ernest, the eldest 
son, the head of the house, married the only davgh- 
ter of the Duke of Saxe Gotha and Altenburg, the 
largest of this division of the little duchies; and 
the year after, 1818, their sister Victoria, Princess 
of Leiningen, a young widow of thirty-two, was 
married to King George 1’s fourth son, Edward, 
Duke of Kent. 

Important as all these four marriages, occurring 
so near together, may have seemed at the time, 
who could have anticipated the events that have 
sprung out of them? Poor Leopold, having won 
popular esteem, left England childless and a 
widower; Ferdinand left a family which has made 
important alliances; while the issue of Victoria, 
though she married only a younger son, has, thanks 
partly to Leopold’s misfortune, but still more to 
royal marriage acts, ascended the throne of Eng- 
land, and found a consort in the child of the eldest 
brother Ernest, by the daughter of Saxe Gotha 
Altenburg. So closely have these alliances in- 
fluenced the fortunes of the British crown, that they 
form an essential element in our current history. 

The next important incident in the Coburg for- 
tunes affected their status in Germany, rather than 
their position in the theatre of Europe. Duke 








* “Let others wage their wars, thou, fortunate Austria, win by 
marriage,’? : 











Ernest’s father-in-law, the old Duke of Gotha Al- 
tenburg, died in 1822, and as he had no child but 
the daughter married to Ernest, he was succeeded 
by his only brother. Three years later, that bro- 
ther died without issue, and his line of the family 
became extinct. Under these circumstances, what 
was to become of the duchies? According to the 
custom of the country, the other branches of the 
family met in conclave on the subject. We donot 
hear that the people were consulted ; but in Novem- 
ber, 1826, with the consent of the German Confede- 
ration, a family convention was agreed upon. The 
duchies of Gotha and Altenburg, so long united, 
were separated ; Gotha, the larger portion, was given 
to Ernest, who already had Coburg Saalfeld ; <Altei- 
burg was given to the Duke of Saxe Hildburghau- 
sen; but as this transaction gave a much larger 
share to those dukes than was held by the Duke 
of Meiningen, the territories of this last were in- 
creased by his receiving Saalfeld from one of his 
brother-dukes, and Hildburghausen from the other; 
Ernest thus became Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
and the arrangement then concluded is now sub- 
sisting. According to our latest information, the 
three duchies stand as follows. 

The Duke of Saae Meiningen (including Hild- 
burghausen and Saalfeld) has a territory of forty- 
three German square miles, which is a little larger 
than Cambridgeshire. His subjects formed in 1857 
a population of. 165,000, or rather less than the 
population of Leeds. The revenue of the state 
amounted to £137,000, of which rather less than 
half arose from the seignorial property; and the 
national debt was a little more than £300,000.* 

The Duke of Save Coburg Gotha rules a territory 
of thirty-five square miles, which is just equal to 
Westmoreland. The population in 1855 were 
150,000 souls, or about that of Edinburgh. The re- 
yenue amounted to £220,000, and was burdened by 

national debt of only £163,000, of which £60,000 
consisted of paper money in circulation. 

The Duke of Sawve Altenburg governs the smallest 
of the three dukedoms. It contains twenty-four 
square miles of territory, which is a little larger 
than Bedfordshire, and had in 1857 a population 
of 133,000 souls, or about that of Sheffield. Its 
revenue amounted to £111,000, and its debt to 
£307,000. 

Such aro three of the sovereign states of Europe, 
by no means the smallest, since there are twelve 
smaller states in the German Confederation alone, 
not counting the free cities. Yet the united re- 
venue of the three is exceeded, perhaps, by several 
of our English nobility. In superficial area, they 
are together a little larger than Lancashire, or than 
Norfolk, but smaller than Lincolnshire or Devon. 
Their united population is about equal to that of 
the county of Somerset. 

The European troubles, consequent on the French 
Revolution of July, resulted in another step in the 
fortunes of the House of Coburg. Prince Leopold 
was highly esteemed—had formed ties of attachment 
among the Whig families of this country—had even 
been pressed to accept the vacant throne of Greece, 





* Our late Queen Adelaide was a sister of the present Duke of 
Saxe Meiningen, 
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which perilous honour he wisely declined. When, 
however, in the course of 1831, it became necessary 
for the Belgian people, under the guidance of the 
other Powers, to select a sovereign capable of fitting 
a difficult and rather delicate position; when the 
Duke of Leuchtenburg, son of Eugene Beauharnois, 
was considered unsuitable, from his Bonapartist 
connections; and Louis Philippe, the.new King of 
the Barricades, much as he might like it, was 
obliged to decline the crown for his son, the Duke 
de Nemours ; they cast their eyes on the favoured 
son-in-law of the late English king. After some 
hesitation, Leopold accepted the laborious office ; 
and history will record that he has acquitted him- 
self well. It was obvious that in the then position 
of his adopted nation, the support of the liberal 
governments of England and France was deeply 
important, as a counterpoise to the influence of 
Russia on the side of the Dutch king, against whom 
they had revolted. He accordingly, in the next 
year, at the mature age of forty-one, made Louise, 
the worthy daughter of Louis Philippe, his queen. 
She was valued by her people, and her death, 
eighteen years afterwards, was felt as a national 
loss. He has three children, now attaining man- 
hood, and has adopted the policy of marrying them 
into the Imperial family of Austria; his daughter 
being the wife of the young Emperor of Austria’s 
brother; his eldest son, the Duke of Brabant, having 
married the Emperor’s cousin. It remains to be 
seen how these alliances will affect the future of 
Belgium. 

In 1837, our William'1v, whose short reign of 
seven years will be looked upon as an epoch in his- 
tory, from the remarkable constitutional and legis- 
lative changes it embraced, was removed by death. 
A girl of eighteen, the daughter of a lady of the 
House of Coburg, quietly took her place on the 
throne of the most powerful kingdom of the world. 
Her training as an accomplished princess and con- 
stitutional sovereign, reflected the utmost credit 
on her widowed mother, and has contributed 
very greatly to the esteem in which the family is 
held. 

Duke Ernest, whom we have seen in 1826 en- 
larging his dominions, had only two sons. He died 
in 1844, and was succeeded by the elder, Ernest m1, 
who now reigns over the family patrimony. This 
duke has distinguished himself of late by advocating 
a liberal policy in Europe. He married a daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Baden, but has no family. 

Ernest’s younger son, Albert, just the age of his 
first cousin, our sovereign, had been brought up in 
close intimacy with her; their union in February, 
1840, still further raised the influence of the des- 
cendants of Duke Francis in the councils of modern 
Europe. It does not become us to speak fully of 
the illustrious pair, and of the vigorous and well- 
trained family, now springing into a third gene- 
ration, that they have gathered around them. We 
will merely say of the Prince Consort, that it speaks 
admirably for his training, that the position he has 
held in this country has been maintained with so 
few mistakes. He has proved a wise adviser of the 
Queen, in those few instances when the sovereign 





of this country is really called on to act for herself, 
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and has done as much as any prince can do to en. 
courage science and raise the tone of the national 


taste. 
[To be continued.] 





THE FIRE-SIDE. 

Come, reader, come with me, and let us sit down by the 
fire-side together. The sun has gone down ; the shadows 
of night prevail. The winds are blowing without, but 
the fire is sparkling within. The shutters are closed, 
the curtains are drawn, there is yet an hour that may be 
passed peacefully and pleasantly ; let it be passed by the 
fireside. 

The fire-sideis achosen spot, achartered space, endeared 
by a thousand affectionate recollections. It is so in my 
case; may it be the same in yours! But all earthly 
things are given to change, and the fire-side of our infancy 
and youth is rarely that of our manhood and old age, 
Still, however, it retains an attractive charm ; still it hag 
a hold, a strong hold on our affections. 

What though we are no longer children ; though we no 
more behold those who watched over us in our by-gone 
days ; though the friends of our youth may be looked for 
in vain; there are other beings thronging around us, 
sharing our joys and our sorrows ; other interests have 
grown up in our hearts. The fire-side is yet the homeof 
domestic peace ; and if there are in heaven those who 
draw our thoughts after them, there are also on earth 
those who call them back again to the world. 

Let us make the most of our common mercies ; and if 
health and strength, if food and fuel, if a home and fire- 
side be ours, let us see how we can turn them to the best 
advantage. Some of the pleasantest, some of the happiest 
hours of my life, have been spent by the fire-side ; and 
you, too, must have had your fire-side enjoyments. 

Let us make the most of our common mercies. We 
paint our houses, whitewash our walls, and weed our gar- 
dens; why not, then, improve our fire-sides? Why not 
make them all that they should be, by banishing from 
them all that is unlovely, and adorning them with all that 
is amiable and excellent? When a family party, a fire 
side circle, are all of one mind; when their love is with- 
out dissimulation ; when they abhor that which is evil, 
and cleave to that which is good ; when they are kindly 
affectioned one to another, with brotherly love, in honow 
preferring one another; when they look to the same 
Saviour unreservedly for salvation, and with one heart 
and voice sing his praise ; they come nearer happiness than 
any thing on this side heaven. 

What the future may be we know not ; let us be grate- 
ful for the present and the past ; for he that can look back 
to the fire-side of his infancy, his youth, and his manhood, 
without feeling some kindling glow of friendship and 
affection, must indeed have been unhappy. 

If, in the mirthfal sports of your childhood, when the 
fire has blazed cheerfully, your eye has been the brightest 
of the assembled throng ; and if, in after years, you have 
found your fire-side a fire-side of happiness, when next 
you sit there, take up the Book of Life, that your joy may 
be full. If you are looking aright for a more enduring joy 
than earth can give, the brightest fire-side scene is 3s 
nothing compared with what is promised. And if the 
bitter bread and water of affliction and sorrow have been 
your sustenance, still take up the book of eternal life, and 
read what is in store for the sorrowful servants of the 
Lord :—‘ He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat: 
for the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains ° 
waters: and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” Again I call upon you to improve your commo! 
mercies, and among them not to neglect the improvement 
of your fire-side, that it may become the dwelling-plr 
of a grateful heart, the home of hospitality, the shrine of 
friendship, the sanctuary of affection, and the temple 
praise. 
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